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In 392 or thereabouts Aristophanes’ Ecclesiazousai or ‘Women 
(Up) Staging the Assembly’ was put on at Athens during one 
of the city’s two annual religious play-festivals in honour of 
Dionysus: either the more parochial Lenaia (January /February) 
or the more international City or Great Dionysia (March/ April). 

We know that it was the first of the three competing comedies 
to be performed at the festival concerned, but we do not know 
how it fared at the hands of the democratic People’* judges. 

By 392 Aristophanes was probably in his curly fifties. Unlike 
many of his contemporaries, he was u survivor in the most literal 
sense. He had outlasted the savageries and deprivations of the 
appallingly long and debilitating Peloponnesian War (43l-4<>*), 
and the starvation and political massacres consequent upon his 
city’s eventual defeat by the Spartans He was also a survivor in 
a metaphorical, artistic sense. He had outlived his two major 
rivals and competitors for the comic prizes, Cratinus and 
Eupolis. He had been able to handle or possibly even to pioneer 
the transition from what later critics labelled Old Comedy to the 
beginnings of the rather less politicised, rather more sit-com 
style known as Middle Comedy. And be went out with a bang, 
not a whimper - the latest of his eleven surviving plays. Wealth 
(388) was not the last of the over forty productions that the 


Athenian authorities permitted him to stage for the delight and 
instruction of mainly or exclusively Athenian audiences during 
more than four decades (427-C.385). 

The world upside down 

In Ecclesiazousai. Aristophanes staged something quite new. 
This was not the first of his ‘women plays’, nor the first in which 
Athenian women wrestled control of centre stage from men. And 
the basic idea of the play - men ruled by women, the world 
turned upside down - was not new cither to Aristophanes or to 
the Athenians' consciousness. What was utterly novel, though, 
was the staged installation of a revolutionary New Feminocracy 
to replace the Athenians’ existing male dominated democracy. 
What made tliul novelty doubly shocking was the pseudo-legal 
means by which the women, dressed up as men, tricked the 
supposedly male citizen-only Assembly into voting it in. 
Aristophanes predictably exploited the idea of women in charge 
and on top to the dramatic hilt. Before asking why he chose to 
exploit that idea then, let us first briefly consider how he did so. 

The play begins with the main female character, who drives 
the first half of the play’s action, addressing a humble oil-lamp. 



But this is a lamp that gives off heat rather than light and. more 
to the point, a sexual heat. The character' s name is later revealed 
to be Praxagora, meaning ‘She who does the business in the 
Agora (civic and commercial centre)’. So here is another of 
Aristophanes' ‘speaking names’ like that of the 01x10)1000$ 
heroine of the I.ysistrata (‘She who disbands armies’). But 
Praxagora, like Lyastrata twenty years earlier, and indeed like 
all the speaking characters in all Aristophanes' comedies, was 
played by a male actor. This was a golden opportunity therefore 
for comic travesty, in that word’s literal meaning of cruss-dress- 
ing. Praxagora’ s plan, hatched with her female Athenian co- 
conspirators at the women-only religious festival of the Skira (in 
honour of Demetcr, earth mother goddess of fertility), was for 
the women to ‘play the man’, put on the trousers (so to speak - 
actually, their husbands’ cloak and shoes), and sneak control of 
the Athenian state in order to institute a new heaven 00 earth, a 
blissfully realized utopia. 


Athens without the courts 

The plot, then, is a radical variant on a familiar Arisiophamc 
dramatic scenario. Something in the state of the world, or at least 
of Athens, is supposed to be rotten - in this case, the economic 
and political situation of Athens in c. 392 was really quite bad 
enough for numbers of poor Athenian citizens at least to contem- 
plate innovatory reform. What’s more, the existing political 
leaders, far from attempting to tackle the situation, are supposed 
in the play to be actually making it far worse - hence the need 
for an ’ordinary’ Athenian man, or in this case woman, to come 
up with a ’big idea’ that will not just address the due situation 
but actually remedy it completely. Except that m this instance, 
as the audience of an Aristophamc comedy might expect, there 
is a twist: the cure proposed is as radical as the crisis itself - not 
only a complete transfer of power from men to women, but a 
complete transformation of the economic and social and there- 
fore political basis of the city of Athens One particularly neat 
touch, no doubt savoured by audiences familiar with say 
Aristophanes' Waspt ( 422 ) or Birds ( 414 ), was the abolition of 
all litigation and its accompanying paraphernalia, followed by 



the conversion of the (numerous) former lawcourt venues into 
the equivalent of communal beer-tents and barbecue-sites. 

Yet more revolutionary still, Praxagora's new model Femino- 
cracy w as also to be in some sense a communist or communalist 
paradise - of common ownership of the means of production 
(chiefly farmland and slaves), and common access to the means of 
reproduction and sensual pleasure, that is flee love, the enjoyment 
of sexual intercourse without benefit of monogamous marriage. 
Praxagora as she at first sketches out her revolutionary plan 
announces that it is intended 'for all’, but as the plan works out in 
practice, or rather as Aristophanes chooses to make it work out on 
the stage, the new regime tends disproportionately to benefit the 
female half of the Athenian citizenry, in two conspicuous ways 

First, the new political economy is represented as a specifi- 
cally feminine conception - running the government is made to 
look pretty much like managing a private household, a tradi- 
tionally female function, only on a hugely enlarged scale, so that 
the city becomes in effect one gi-normous household. In the new 
utopia the men will apparently be spared the exertions of manual 
labour (that will be done by slaves), but they will also be 
deprived of their former political monopoly. All, women and 
men alike, will benefit from the comucopious abundance of 
economic necessities freely shared out on some (unspecified) 
egalitarian basis. 


Sexual communism 

Second, there is the new sexual communism. This is initially 
advertised as culling both ways that is, it will be to the advan- 
tage of all hitherto sexually underprivileged citizens, both male 
and female. But a large tranche of the play's second half is taken 
up with a reductio adabsurdum offeminocratic bureaucracy and 
almost pornographic literalism that at least hints at an anti-femi- 
nist agenda on the part of the playwright. A decree has hcen 
passed by 'General' Praxagora (perhaps intended to be seen as 
a sort of female Pericles) and her female comrade»-in-urms to 
the effect that the most desirable and potent of the young men 
must by law satisfy sexually even the least attractive of the 
crones, in strict descending order of the crones' age and ugli- 



ness. The uglier the crone, that is, the higher her claim to the 
sexual services of a desirable young man, where two or more 
crones - three, in Aristophanes’ staged contest - are competing 
for the same unfortunate male. 

As in his earlier staged utopias, for example Birds, not every- 
one proves ready to adapt his or her lifestyle entirely to the revo- 
lutionary new regime straightaway. Quite a lot of space, for 
example, is given over to an exchange between Praxagora's 
converted husband and what modern economists would call a 
‘free rider’, a male citizen who’s prepared to take what’s on offer 
under the communalist system of food redistribution but not 
willing - not yet, anyway - to surrender his own private goods 
into the common central store. But in the end all. apparently, 
goes off happily enough, or at least the play ends with the 
conventional invitation to the audience to enjoy an abundance 
of ‘jam today’, a plethora of food, drink and sex, that may really 
have been on offer for at least some of the participants in this 
most festive and camivalesque of Athenian civic rituals. 


Happy end? 

And yet a doubt lingers, in my mind anyway, as in that of many 
distinguished critics. The resolution of Ecclesiazousai is by no 
means as unambiguously positive as that of, say, the Lysistrata. 
In that play too the Athenian women had - no less fantastically, 
of course - transgressed the bounds of everyday propriety laid 
down for them by the men, who were in reality their legal 
guardians and political masters; in particular they had violated the 
male preserve of public political decision-making. But they had 
done so at least partly by extra-political domestic means (a mari- 
tal sex-strike); and once the men had agreed to their demand to 
make peace and love rather than war, the old gender-boundaries, 
the time-honoured sexual distinctions, had swiftly been repaired 
and restored. The means adopted by the women in Ecclesiazpusai 
were l'ar more profoundly invasive and subversive of the male 
sphere, and the end to which they had been put, a communalist 
Feminocracy replacing the privatized male Democracy, left no 
room for compromise and restoration at the end. 

What then had prompted Aristophanes to stage this further 
fatal step? What did he hope to achieve by the staging of it? 



Modem critical opinions differ rather sharply. There are 
those, a majority, who believe that Aristophanes was always 
motivated above all else by his desire to make the audience laugh 
and - the same dung - win the pn/c for best comic play. But that 
of course doesn't necessarily or completely account for his 
particular choice of themes or treatments at any one time Was 
there perhaps some special reason why the idea of women in 
charge or on top should have been found especially suitable 
fodder for comic manipulation in c. 392? 

Some critics have looked in the direction of political ideas that 
may have been in the air in the 390s. for Aristophanes, although 
- or because - he was an intellectual himself, loved nothing 
better than to puncture intellectual pretensions. And it so 
happens that less than a decade after this play was staged another 
bnlliant Athenian intellectual did actually put into circulation a 
radical anti -democratic utopia in which certain women - by no 
means every woman, only those with quite exceptional intellec- 
tual gifts - were to be granted a parity of power and status with 
certain, no less intellectually exceptional men. llus utopia was 
Plato's Republic, in which the ruling Guardians and their female 
counterparts were supposed to enjoy sexual and other relations 
without cither the private property or the family life of normal 
Greek men and women. I >id Plato influence Aristophanes, or 
vice versa? Or were both drawing on ideas 'in the air” 1 Who can 
say? 


Bilious Aristophanes 

The important point, I suggest in conclusion, is the gulf in tone 
between Plato’s positive ideal and Aristophanes' distinctly 
bilious representation of the practical working out of Praxa- 
gora’s fine utopian scheme. Of course, it was easier to get laughs 
out of its sexual implications than out of its economic conse- 
quences. Yet the three-hag scene, occupying almost a third of 
the lines of the entire play, seems to me to verge on the grotesque 
rather than the comic, let alone the crude. And not only does 
Praxagora's regime cause some women to look and behave like 
monsters, but the compulsory sex regulation prompts one parti- 
cularly attractive young man to object quite plausibly, that 
though be is a 'freeborn man' he is being reduced to the status 
of a sex slave. Throughout the play, indeed, for all that the prin- 
cipal active characters arc 'women', the point of view adopted 
is implicitly male. It was no accident that all of the judges and 
probably most of the audience were male Athenian citizens. 

So far from providing a public voice for the one class of 
citizens otherwise debarred from public expression, therefore, 
Aristophanes seems to me to be excessively anxious here to illus- 
trate the dangers of giving women a voice of any sort. He 
stretches the old idea that the management of the city should be 
something like the prudent management of a household to such 
a fantastic extreme that properly political decision-making is 
eliminated altogether - a scenario hardly more appealing to the 
average Athenian democratic citizen than Plato's austere and 
authoritarian, top-down intellectualist utopia. 



Of course, in one sense the play is a celebration, characteris- 
tically Anstophamc in its inventiveness, of the power of theatre 
to reshape the world; and it is a typically comic celebration of 
the sensual, especially of the lower appetites of the belly and the 
sexual organs. Yet the overall feeling with which this interpreter 
at least is left at the end is not one of ecstasy but more of agony 
- here Aristophanes, one feels, was wrestling with a genuine and 
really tough contemporary issue, namely the status of Athenian 
women, and finding himself obliged to stoop to the sort of 
allegedly feminine dirty tricks with which he implicates 
Praxagora and her sisters in crime in older to discredit them in 
the eyes of the mainly male and masculinist audience. 
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